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Sat.,  Sept.  21 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

| GOT  HERE  AROUND  10:30  Tuesday 
* morning.  The  bus  ride  was  alright  but 
sort  of  boring  — three  hours  just  sitting. 
I was  sort  of  sore  when  I got  here. 

I really  like  it  here.  The  campus  looks 
just  like  the  pictures  and  my  room's  nice. 
It's  in  a high-rise  on  the  11th  floor  and 
it's  kinda  modern  and  all.  Outside  my 
window  there's  a cool  view. 

My  roommate's  name  is  Charlie  Little- 
ton and  he's  from  New  York  City.  He 
seems  like  a pretty  nice  guy  and  he 
really  knows  his  way  around  the  big  city. 
Course  Boston  isn't  quite  like  New  York 
— - better  if  you  ask  me.  But  it's  still  pretty 
big.  Charlie  keeps  saying  that  a Maine 
hick  like  me  wouldn't  know  what  to  do 
without  him.  He's  just  joking  of  course, 
but  I'm  glad  I'm  in  with  someone  who 
can  sort  of  show  me  around. 

Classes  start  tomorrow.  I have  French, 
English,  Math,  and  Psychology.  I didn't 
wanna  take  math  but  my  counselor  said 
since  my  high  school  didn't  teach  me  too 
much  I'd  better  take  it.  But  I'll  do  okay. 

Well,  I gotta  go  now.  Give  my  love  to 
everyone. 

Eddie 

Thurs.,  Sept.  26 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

I started  classes  the  other  day.  Mostly 
they're  alright. 

In  Math,  we  have  two  big  classes  with 
around  a hundred  people  and  two  classes 
with  ten  people  and  a graduate  student. 
I'm  a little  bit  behind.  Everyone  says  it's 
reviewing  but  I've  never  had  it  before. 
But  I'll  get  it.  It'll  just  take  a little  more 
work. 

Psychology  is  pretty  cool.  We  have  the 
professor  Swanson  who's  supposed  to  be 
pretty  famous.  That's  what  the  girl  next 
to  me,  who's  real  pretty,  said.  She's  from 
Long  Island  and  I guess  she's  kind  of 
well  off.  Her  name  is  Linda  Banks  and  I 


had  coffee  with  her  after  class  yesterday. 
But  anyway  this  psychology  course 
should  be  pretty  good  with  Professor 
Swanson  and  Linda  and  all. 

French  really  stinks  and  I'm  gonna 
have  to  take  two  years  of  it  — don't  ask 
me  why.  It's  all  memory  and  accents 
and  stuff.  English  is  also  sort  of  lousy 
but  I hope  it  will  improve. 

On  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days I have  four  classes  starting  at  1 1 
A.M.  On  Thursdays  I only  have  a French 
class  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Fridays  I 
have  five  classes  'cause  of  a double  class 
in  Math.  They  start  at  8:00  A.M.  on  Fri- 
days but  I don't  mind  since  school  always 
started  at  8:00  at  home. 

Last  night  Charlie  took  me  to  the 
Boston  Club.  You  have  to  be  18  to  get 
in  on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  (on 
other  nights  it's  21).  It's  a night  club  and 
they  have  two  bands  and  about  four  bars 
and  an  old  bus  for  people  to  sit  in  which 
I guess  is  mostly  for  couples.  They  call 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  their  happy 
hour  although  it's  longer  than  an  hour 
and  people  didn't  seem  too  happy.  They 
just  looked  crowded  and  drunk  and  hot 
and  noisy.  I left  early  cause  I didn't  like 
it  and  of  course  I only  went  cause  I only 
have  one  class  today.  Charlie  asked  me 
to  go  again  tonight  but  I said  no.  He 
thinks  I'm  crazy  but  I don't  care. 

Thanks  a lot  for  the  $5.  I miss  you  all. 

Love, 

Eddie 

Sun.,  Oct.  6 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

Sorry  I haven't  written  but  I've  been 
really  busy.  School  sure  is  getting  hard. 
That  Professor  Swanson  wants  us  to  read 
about  50  pages  a night.  I'm  sort  of  a 
little  behind  because  I have  to  read  it 
a couple  of  times  to  understand  it.  But 
Linda's  been  really  great  explaining  it  to 
me  before  class.  She's  really  smart  and 
I think  she  hardly  reads  it  because  she's 
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Fri.,  Nov.  9 


always  got  something  to  do.  And  that 
Math  is  impossible.  1 don't  know  what's 
going  on.  I wish  I had  someone  like 
Linda  in  my  class  to  explain  it  but  I 
haven't.  French  isn't  so  good  either.  It's 
all  memorizing.  I can  do  it  but  I'm  not 
sure  it's  worth  it.  English  is  still  lousy 
and  looks  like  it  won't  improve.  Things 
may  not  sound  too  good  but  Charlie  says 
that  the  first  semester  is  always  the 
hardest.  I’m  sure  I'll  do  alright. 

I went  to  the  Boston  Club  again  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  nights.  I wasn't 
gonna  go  but  Charlie  convinced  me  to 
try  it  again.  I'm  glad  I did.  I guess  I 
just  wasn't  used  to  it  the  first  time.  The 
only  problem  was  it  was  sort  of  tough  in 
class  Friday  as  I didn't  get  home  till  real 
late  Thursday  night.  However,  it  was 
very  good.  You  get  used  to  the  noise 
and  crowds.  And  there  are  a lot  of  nice 
people  there  — lots  of  girls.  I went 
Wednesday  and  liked  it  so  much  I asked 
Linda  Thursday.  She  said  she  had  plans 
but  she  broke  them  and  we  had  a great 
time.  However,  it  was  rather  expensive 
as  it  cost  $1.50  each  to  get  in  and  we 
each  had  around  4 drinks  at  85^  a piece 
and  afterwards  we  had  something  to  eat. 
It  cost  around  $14.  But  it  was  worth  it 
and  I owed  it  to  her  for  her  help  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Thanks  for  the  money. 

Love, 

Eddie 


Mon.,  Oct.  21 

Dear  Dad  and  Mom, 

I was  really  glad  when  Billy  wrote  me 
about  his  making  the  football  team.  It 
was  nice  hearing  from  him.  But,  would 
you  please  ask  him  to  stop  bragging 
about  his  brother  at  college  in  Boston. 
It's  embarrassing. 

School  is  still  pretty  tough.  I have  to 
start  three  term  papers  and  each  has  to 
be  at  least  20  pages  — typewritten.  We 
never  had  long  papers  like  that  in  high 
school  but  I guess  college  is  different. 

Dad,  could  you  please  send  me  a little 
more  money.  I sure  appreciate  the  $5 
but  I'm  now  going  out  with  Linda  and 
as  she's  sort  of  well  off  I sort  of  have  to 
spend  at  least  a litle  money  on  her.  I 
know  you  won't  let  me  down,  Dad. 

Love 

Eddie 


Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

I know  I should  write  more  often  but 
you  know  how  busy  I am.  I really  don't 
have  the  time. 

Lately  I've  been  going  over  to  Linda's 
to  study  Psychology.  I've  given  up  read- 
ing the  book  since  I don't  understand  it 
anyway.  But  Linda  reads  the  book  and 
she  tells  me  what  it's  all  about.  This  way 
we  get  more  time  to  do  other  stuff.  I'm 
also  having  sort  of  a hard  time  under- 
standing Professor  Swanson.  Linda  says 
he's  a brilliant  man  but  I think  he's 
screwy.  So  she  usually  explains  his  lec- 
tures too.  It's  pretty  good  because  I don't 
have  to  go  to  class  all  the  time.  I mean 
I go  a lot  but  just  not  every  day. 

French  and  English  are  still  very  lousy 
and  I'm  even  more  confused  in  Math. 

You  know  how  much  I'd  like  to  come 
home  some  week-end  but  I really  am  all 
tied  up.  Tomorrow  there's  a concert  with 
Three  Dog  Night  and  next  week-end 
Linda  and  I are  thinking  of  going  to  her 
house  in  Long  Island  to  see  her  sister. 
We'd  see  her  parents  too  but  they're  in 
Florida. 

Miss  you, 

Eddie 

Sun.,  Nov.  25 

Dear  Dad  and  Mom, 

I received  your  letter  the  other  day 
and  please  don't  worry,  I'm  not  neglect- 
ing my  studies.  I mean  I'll  never  be  on 
the  dean's  list,  but  I'll  do  okay.  Besides, 
Charlie  says  that  after  first  semester  it's 
a breeze. 

I had  a good  time  in  Long  Island. 
Linda's  sister's  very  nice.  And  you 
should  see  the  house.  It's  beautiful,  and 
really  big.  It  has  4 bathrooms. 

Dad,  thanks  a lot  for  the  $10  you've 
been  sending  me  each  week.  But  if  you 
could  just  see  your  way  to  $15  I sure 
could  use  it. 

Sorry  I couldn't  make  it  this  week-end. 
In  a couple  of  weeks  for  sure. 

Love, 

Eddie 


Mon.,  Dec.  9 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

It  looks  like  I won't  do  so  good  after 
all.  We  had  a psychology  test  the  other 
day  and  I did  terrible.  After  the  test, 
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when  Linda  explained  what  Professor 
Swanson  was  asking,  I sorta  knew  what 
was  going  on  but  during  the  test  I forgot 
most  of  it.  In  Math  I know  I'm  gonna 
flunk  — I don't  know  anything.  I think 
I'll  pass  English  but  I'm  not  sure  about 
French.  I have  a translation  due  Wed- 
nesday and  I'll  never  finish  it.  I was 
hoping  Linda  would  help  me  since  she 
had  French  in  high  school  but  she  said 
she  had  her  own  work  to  do. 

I think  I'll  be  able  to  get  home  next 
week-end  See  you  then. 

Love, 

Eddie 


Sat.,  Dec.  14 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

The  other  day  I had  to  talk  to  my 
faculty  advisor  about  my  grades.  He 
said  that  if  I wanted  to  stay  I'd  have  to 
be  on  probation  all  next  term.  He  said 
that  maybe  it  wouldn't  be  a good  idea 
though  — some  people  just  aren't  cut  out 
for  college.  I guess  he's  right,  so  I won't 
bother  coming  back  next  term. 

I'll  be  home  for  Christmas.  The  bus 
leaves  on  Tuesday.  So  if  you'll  just  send 
the  bus  fare  I'll  see  you  soon. 

Love, 

Eddie 


Dance/Sing  Girl  At  The  Piano 


i can  dance 
When  i am 
alone. 

Music  loud  and 
bouncing, 

clapping  off  everybody 
off  thousands  of 

pairs  of  hands, 
clapping  their/ 
our  one 
clap. 

A ll  in  a heated  haze  of  hash  — 
and  such  ; 

mist  screening  my  eyes, 
longing  to  be  shut; 
aching  my  head. 

Incense  of  Forget, 
i can  dance  now. 

— Forget  — 
you  are  not  with  me. 
i can  dance  now  — 
i can  forget  i. 
i am  . . . 

alone. 


Flic  girl  at  the  piano 
lets  her  fingers 
caress  the  keys 
gently. 

The  sound  of  her  touch 

singing  a Debussy 
as  quiet  as  leaves  asleep 
breathing  in  the  breeze  of 
a summer  evening ; 
as  loud  as  fragrant  lightning 
rain; 

as  long  as  waiting 
in  the  rain  for 


— Christopher  Lovett  '71 
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Two  Poems  From  Charles  Baudelaire 


The  Albatross 

Often , sailors  to  amuse  themselves 
catch  albatrosses , great  birds  of  the  sea, 
which  as  mates  follow  indolently 
the  vessel  gliding  over  bitter  leaves. 

They're  scarcely  deposed  on  the  deck,  these  lofty  kings 
of  the  azure , when  awkward  in  their  fallen  pride, 
piteously  they  let  their  great  white  wings 
trail  like  futile  oars  at  their  side. 

This  winged  traveler,  now  ugly  and  weak, 
so  splendid  once,  now  ludicrous  and  askew! 

Someone  sticks  a short  pipe  in  his  beak ; 
or  limps,  to  mimic  this  frail  thing  that  flew! 

The  poet  resembles  this  haunt  of  the  storm  that  mocks 
the  archer's  arrows ; this  prince  of  the  clouds, 
exiled  on  earth  in  the  midst  of  hooting  crow/ls. 
his  great  wings  hinder  him  when  he  tries  to  walk. 
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Spleen 

IV hen  the  low  and  heavy  sky  weighs  like  a lid 
on  the  groaning  spirit  ennui  holds  as  prey, 
and  on  us  from  the  round  horizon  spreads, 
more  dismal  than  the  nights,  a gloomy  day ; 

when  earth  becomes  a humid  prison  cell 

where  Hope,  like  a great  vampire  bat,  goes  reeling, 

beating  her  timid  wings  against  the  wall 

and  knocking  her  head  against  the  rotten  ceiling; 

when,  drawing  out  its  long  black  lines,  the  rain 
imitates  the  bars  of  a vast  prison, 
and  silent  loathsome  spiders  in  procession 
stretch  their  threads  to  the  bottom  of  the  brain, 

then  all  at  once  the  bells  burst  forth  with  fury 
and  hurl  a frightful  roar  against  the  sky, 
even  as  wandering  spirits  with  no  country 
will  break  forth  with  a stubborn  moaning  cry. 

— A nd,  without  drums  or  music,  hearses  drag 
their  long  train  through  my  soul;  undone,  Hope  weeps, 
and  Agony,  the  cruel  tyrant,  leaps 
to  plant  on  my  bowed  skull  his  sable  flag. 


— Peter  F.  Kadzis  '71 
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GRAFFITI-MAN 


Paul  Hesselschwerdt  '71 


PEOPLE  SAY  IT'S  perverted  but  ever 
since  I was  small  I've  had  this  thing 
lor  Graffiti.  It's  not  that  I'm  dirty-minded, 
but  I was  always  taught  that  certain 
words  in  the  English  language  like 
"bitch"  and  "hell"  could  not  be  used  in 
the  presence  of  girls  or  priests  or  grand- 
mothers. I think  it  was  in  rebellion 
against  what  I considered  a ridiculous 
social  custom  that  I enjoyed  reading  all 
those  nasty'  things  people  wrote  on  the 
trains  and  buses  and  in  the  booths  of 
cheap  restaurants.  More  than  that, 
though,  I think  that  I felt  a comradeship 
with  these  Graffitiites  who  weren't  afraid 
to  write  "John  is  a fag"  or  "Mary  is  a 
pig"  since  the  chances  are  they  probably 
were! 

Whatever  the  reason,  Graffiti  has  al- 
ways meant  a lot  to  me.  A building  that 
had  Graffiti  on  it  seemed  set  apart  from 
all  the  other  buildings.  People  regarded 
these  places  as  vile  houses,  filled  with 
rats  and,  I suppose,  ghosts  and  evil 
spirits.  Some  did  have  mice  but  that  was 
because  no  one  ever  came  to  scare  them 
away.  This  was  just  the  way  people 
regarded  things  they  didn't  understand; 
alienate  them,  ignore  them  and  finally 
the  problem  will  go  away. 

People  didn't  understand  Graffiti-Man 
either  and  so  they  treated  him  the  same 
way.  It  was  the  easiest  solution  to  the 
problem  and  people  are  always  eager 
to  take  the  easiest  way  out. 

At  first  I didn't  believe  the  press  re- 
lease that  the  copy  boy  had  left  on  my 
desk.  The  boys  in  the  press  room  knew 
about  my  strange  hobby  and  I thought 
they  were  pulling  my  leg.  I checked  with 
the  A.P.  machine  and  learned  that  the 
report  was  true.  It  told  of  a man  who 
had  recently  been  the  butt  of  a civil  dis- 
turbance because  of  the  obscenities 
written  on  his  face.  So  I packed  and  was 
quickly  on  my  way  to  Flatback,  Kansas 
and  one  of  the  most  bizarre  experiences 
of  my  life. 


The  only  thing  that  greeted  me  upon 
my  arrival  in  Flatback  was  a sleepy 
porter,  the  sole  occupant  of  a barren 
depot.  I had  never  seen  a face  as  blank 
and  lifeless  as  his.  His  eyelids  protruded 
over  his  eyes  until  they  completely 
covered  them  at  the  top.  I was  obviously 
a novelty  in  the  small  town  but  he  never 
once  looked  at  me  as  he  told  me  where 
to  room.  The  brief  glimpse  I could  get 
of  the  man's  eyes  showed  a hazy  blue 
lacking  completely  the  glimmer  of  a 
thinking  man. 

As  I walked  through  the  town  it  im- 
pressed me  in  the  same  way.  The  win- 
dows of  the  houses  were  covered  at  the 
top  by  worn  canvas  that  hung  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  reveal  only  the  barren 
ground  below.  The  homes  were  all  one 
story,  painted  flat  white  and  with  a dull 
similarity  that  made  them  seem  factory- 
produced. 

The  people  of  Flatback  dragged  them- 
selves through  the  street  reluctantly. 
Their  empty  eyes  followed  the  line  of 
the  road  so  closely  that  I thought  they 
would  walk  off  the  end  of  the  earth  if 
they  could.  A feeling  of  bold  superiority 
swept  through  me  and  several  times  I 
smiled  foolishly  at  these  sheep  or  waved 
to  a group  of  them  only  to  watch  their 
weary  heads  bob  past  me. 

I felt  like  I was  in  an  old  western  movie 
and  was  waiting  for  the  gang  of  outlaws 
to  appear  who  held  the  people  of  the 
town  in  fear  and  hatred.  I was  laughing 
at  my  own  silly  daydream  when  I saw 
the  house  on  the  top  of  a hill.  I say  "the 
house"  because  it  was  the  first  place 
I had  seen  that  looked  like  some  intelli- 
gent form  of  life  might  live  there.  The 
house  was  a box,  flat  and  square  with 
no  slanted  roof  or  canopied  windows. 
A long  porch  ran  along  the  front  and 
on  it  sat  a beaten  old  sofa.  I was  sure 
that,  at  last  in  this  empty  town,  I had 
found  Graffiti-Man. 


I confidently  knocked  on  the  door  and 
was  totally  unprepared  for  the  gruff  voice 
that  told  me  to  "screw".  Shaken,  but  still 
determined,  I continued  knocking  until 
I heard  a reluctant  shuffling  toward  the 
door. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  want?"  came 
the  gruff  voice  again.  With  my  finest 
"abounding  in  confidence"  voice  I ex- 
plained who  and  what  I was.  I thought 
1 heard  the  voice  laugh  and  then  the 
door  opened  quickly. 


I had  thought  that  I was  prepared  for 
anything.  I knew  I could  gain  his  confi- 
dence if  I pretended  I didn't  notice  any- 
thing different  about  him.  My  plans  were 
lost  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door.  My 
jaw  dropped  in  horror  and  I was  unable 
to  say  a single  thing.  The  door  slammed 
in  my  face.  Undaunted,  I knocked  again 
and  this  time  when  the  door  opened  I 
rushed  past  him  and  stumbled  into  the 
semi-darkness  of  his  living  room.  He  just 
stared  at  me,  astounded  at  my  boldness. 
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Get  out  of  here  before  1 call  the  cops." 
he  said. 

"They  won't  come  for  you  and  you 
know  it"  I said  forcefully. 

"You  got  a lot  of  guts  busting  in  here 
like  this.  You're  right,  though.  Not  many 
people  have  the  courage  to  face  me,  and 
those  cops  are  the  last  ones  who  would 
want  to  help  me." 

I sat  down  on  a pile  of  books  and 
began  to  study  his  face.  The  Graffiti  was 
centered  around  a large  red  heart  which 
encircled  his  nose.  His  greying  hair, 
which  was  cut  short,  defiantly  outlined 
the  Graffiti. 

"Why  are  you  so  proud  of  that  face?" 
I asked. 

"It  makes  me  different  from  the  fools. 
I'm  the  smallest  minority  group  in  the 
country.  I don't  have  to  identify  myself 
with  anyone:  black,  white,  Indian, 
they're  all  outsiders  to  me.  These  people 
have  rejected  me  because  they  hate  me. 
They  think  that  they're  punishing  me.  If 
they  only  knew  how  much  I enjoy  being 
on  the  outside  of  their  little  games.  I'm 
the  one  who's  alienated  them  but  they'll 
never  realize  that  I don't  want  any  part 
of  them.  I can  set  my  own  standards, 
make  my  own  rules,  be  my  own  selfish 
egotistic  self,  the  way  all  men  would  like 
to  be  if  they  had  the  courage  to  admit. 
No,  I'm  very  happy  being  on  the  out- 
side." 

"You  know  I'm  a reporter,"  I said, 
"why  tell  me  this  and  reveal  yourself?" 

"I'm  betting  that  you  didn't  come  here 
for  just  a story.  You  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  a picture  if  that's  all  you 
were  after.  You  want  to  know  more 
about  me  and  maybe  about  yourself." 
He  smiled  and  leaned  back  to  stare  out 
the  grease-stained  window. 

He  was  right.  I looked  at  the  people 
crossing  in  front  of  the  house  and  thought 
about  what  he  had  said  about  identi- 
fying. The  people  out  there  identified 
with  each  other,  but  what  was  behind 
that?  Was  it  an  idea  or  a philosophy 
that  they  allied  themselves  with  or  were 
they  just  scared  to  break  away  from  each 
other  and  make  themselves  men?  Why 
were  they  afraid  to  look  at  each  other? 
Maybe  they  couldn't  bear  to  see  them- 
selves in  each  other,  one  great  mindless 
sea  of  faces  traveling  through  life  with- 


out an  original  thought  or  a goal  that 
had  not  been  drilled  into  them  by  their 
ancestors.  Why  did  they  fear  Graffiti- 
Man?  Was  he  the  threat  to  the  public 
welfare  they  tried  so  aimlessly  to  save? 

The  darkness  fell  slowly  and  still  we 
said  nothing  to  each  other.  The  people 
passed  and  glanced  quickly  at  the  house 
and  then  turned  away  as  if  bitten  by 
their  public  conscience.  A minister 
walked  past  the  window  and  my  host 
jumped  up  and  knocked  on  the  glass. 
The  priest  turned  to  him,  waved,  and 
forced  a smile.  My  host  grinned  and 
then  turned  away  from  the  window 
laughing. 

"That's  the  man  who  saved  my  life. 
The  people  were  about  to  lynch  me  one 
time  when  along  comes  the  good  father 
and  reminds  them  of  the  Commandments. 
They  had  to  let  me  go  for  fear  God 
would  punish  them.  It  was  the  first 
original  thought  any  one  of  them  had 
ever  had  and  they  had  to  give  it  up 
because  of  their  "faith".  After  that  I 
knew  that  this  was  the  town  for  me. 
These  people  seem  to  want  anyone  to 
guide  them  except  themselves.  They're 
so  afraid  of  being  free  to  rule  themselves. 
They  won't  face  the  way  they  are  and 
so  they'll  let  anyone  tell  them  what  they 
should  be." 

"That's  it!"  I yelled  jumping  up. 
"That's  what  Graffiti  is!  The  writing  on 
the  walls,  it's  what  people  think  and 
want  to  say.  It  means  something  to 
them  and  that's  all  that  matters.  It's  one 
individual  stroke  of  protest  by  one  person 
and  that's  why  no  one  else  can  expect 
it.  Don't  you  see  Graffiti  is  a blow 
against  the  public  mind?  It's  one  man's 
way  of  showing  that  he  is  himself  alone 
and  that's  why  people  hate  it  and  you. 
Graffiti  scares  them.  It  means  that  there 
are  still  people  who  want  to  be  different 
and  themselves!" 

Graffiti-Man  smiled  at  me.  We  were 
both  thinking  the  same  thing. 

Late  that  night  we  started  at  the  bus 
depot,  armed  with  paint  and  brush  and 
a will  bent  on  destruction.  I was  wishing 
I could  paint  with  the  blood  of  all  the 
people  who  had  lived  their  wasted  lives 
for  everything  we  were  now  destroying 
as  I formed  the  first  letters  in  bold  black 
FU  . . . 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  L.  E.  SISSMAN 


Peter  F.  Kadzis  '71  Alan  Michelson  '71 


Air.  Sissman  is  a Boston  based  poet  who 
makes  his  home  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day,  1928,  in 
Detroit.  In  1941  he  zvon  the  National  Spell- 
ing Bee  and  later  appeared  briefly  on  the 
Quiz  Kids  radio  show.  He  attended  Har- 
vard College,  was  thrown  out  for  laziness 
and  insubordination,  ivas  readmitted , won  the 
Garrison  Poetry  Prize,  and  graduated  with 
honors.  He  is  noiv  Pice  President  and  Crea- 
tive Director  of  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt  Adver- 
tising, Boston.  His  third  book  of  verse  has 
just  been  published  by  Atlantic-Little,  Brown 
and  Company. 

Mr.  Sissman:  O.K. 

REGISTER:  We  might  as  well  start  with 
a little  biographical  information.  You 
said  you  were  seventeen  when  you 
entered  Harvard. 

S.  I was  sixteen  when  I entered.  1 
skipped  a year  in  high  school.  They 
had  this  accelerated  program  during 
the  war  and  I was  able  to  get  in  in 
'44,  when  I was  sixteeen. 

R.  What  were  your  first  impressions 
coming  from  the  Mid-West  of  say  Har- 
vard, Boston,  and  New  England  . . . 

S.  I was  crazy  about  it.  I liked  the  town. 

I thought  it  had  a really  distinctive 
style  and  feeling  about  it  that  a big 
city  in  the  Mid- West  might  not  have. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  freedom 
of  being  away  from  home  and  parents, 
and  being  able  to  fool  around  with 
girls  and  generally  have  a good  time. 

This  made  a big  difference  and  I really 
enjoyed  it.  I enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
I got  thrown  out,  as  I said. 

R.  When  you  were  out  for  two  or  three 
years,  was  it  . . . 

S.  Well,  it  was  about  two  years;  a little 
under  two  years. 

R.  I noticed  you  had  in  Dying:  An  In- 
troduction a poem  about  your  dis- 
missal . . . 

S.  Yeah. 


R.  . . what  did  you  do  for  the  two 
years,  did  you  go  back? 

S.  Ah,  well  you're  supposed  to  work 
and  theoretically  you're  supposed  to 
work  as  a laborer  of  some  kind,  you 
know,  like  working  in  a logging  camp 
or  digging  ditches  or  on  a construction 
gang.  But  that  sounded  too  tough,  so 
I got  a job  at  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
sort  of  a stack  boy  and  messenger.  I 
used  to  run  around  town  getting  the 
payroll  signed  by  the  mayor  and  the 
City  Council  and  so  on,  which  was 
fun  and  I learned  a lot  about  the  city 
and  Boston  politics  by  doing  that.  It 
was  pretty  good. 

R.  So  then  after  two  years  you  — 

S.  I went  back  and  during  the  summer 
of  '48,  I guess  it  was,  I went  to  summer 
school  to  pick  up  a few  credits  and 
then  back  to  the  regular  program  in 
the  fall.  I graduated  in  June  of  1949. 
It  was  a year  late;  I had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1948. 

R.  Did  you  major  in  English? 

S.  Yeah,  I did  major  in  English,  and 
I got  an  honor  degree  of  the  lowest 
form  of  honor  degree,  and  wrote  a 
thesis,  probably  the  worst  thesis  in  the 
history  of  Harvard  College  — on  Vic- 
torian Poetry.  I loathed  Victorian 
poetry  and  I still  do,  so  I couldn't  have 
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picked  a worse  subject  to  write  about; 
I don't  know  why  I did. 

R.  What  would  you  say  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  artist  is  to  say  — society,  or 
the  world  around  him,  if  he  has  one? 

S.  Well,  yes,  I think  he  does.  First  of 
all,  I think  it  sounds  very  high-flown 
to  say,  but  I think  the  job  of  a poet  in 
particular  is  to  show  people  how  to 
live,  how  to  think,  give  them  some  kind 
of  ideal  of  human  conduct,  of  the 
human  spirit,  something  to  shoot  for, 
as  a way  of  regulating  and  conduct- 
ing themselves  and  society,  even 
though  it's  going  to  be  a long  time 
before  society  can  ever  get  to  the  point 
where  it  can  really  be  humane.  I think 
we're  in  a very  early  period  of  history, 
most  unfortunately  for  us.  So,  I do 
think  he  does  have  a responsibility. 
1 think  he  has  a second  responsibility, 
too,  which  is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  his  work.  You  can  be  a rat  and 
still  be  a first  rate  poet,  as  Robert 
Frost  proved.  But  I think  that  a serious 
artist  of  any  kind  has  some  obligation 
to  other  people  he  deals  with,  I don't 
think  he  should  be  completely  callous, 
or  use  his  position  as  an  artist  as  an 
excuse  to  do  anything  he  damn 
pleases.  Recently  a friend  of  mine,  a 
very  well  known  novelist,  left  his  wife 
after  twenty-one  years  and  took  up 
with  a young  chick.  And  I really  had 
to  condemn  him  for  that.  I think  that 
it  is  unnecessary  and  think  its  ex- 
tremely self-indulgent  and  undisci- 
plined. 

R.  Do  you  think  the  artists  of  today  who 
are  shying  away  from  the  traditional 
forms  are  fulfilling  this  responsibility 
to  society? 

S.  Well,  I think  some  are  and  some 
aren't.  It  seems  to  me  though  that 
sometimes  the  answers  they  give  are 
a little  bit  simplistic.  People  like  Bob 
Dylan  are  fulfilling  an  obligation  to 
show  people  how  to  live,  to  point  the 
way  to  a better  kind  of  life,  a better 
kind  of  individual  life  and  a better 
kind  of  society  through  more  respect 
for  the  individual,  for  humanity.  I don't 
always  think  their  work  is  always  on 
the  level  ot  serious  poetry,  or  serious 
music  but  sometimes  it  is.  I think  some 
songs  — in  particular  "Mrs.  Robinson'' 
is  probably  a great  poem  and  will  live. 
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R.  Earlier,  you  mentioned  that  Eliot  and 
Auden  had  influenced  your  work.  And 
then  you  progressed  to  the  point  when 
you  said  you  didn't  see  any  real  in- 
fluence in  your  work.  Now  do  you 
think  that  that's  common  among  artists; 
that  once  you  write  you  kind  of  get 
your  feet  on  the  ground  you  develop 
on  your  own,  and  in  turn,  you  begin 
influencing  other  people  rather  than 
being  influenced. 

S.  Yeah.  Well  this  does  happen. 
There's  been  a critical  battle  for  many 
years  over  the  question  of  style,  his 
style  and  yours.  . . .,  whether  it's  a good 
thing  or  not.  Most  writers  who  have 
written  long  enough  to  become  fairly 
well  known,  have  developed  a distinc- 
tive voice  of  their  own.  This  voice  out- 
shouts  them  and  rises  above  the  in- 
fluences of  other  people. 

R.  Many  people  claim  that  poetry,  es- 
pecially modern  poetry,  is  too  obscure 
to  understand  What  do  you  think? 

S.  Yeah.  I think  that's  true  and  I,  well, 
yeah  obscurity  has  become  one  of  the 
great  bugbears  of  all  contemporary 
poetry.  The  poet  has  almost  a compul- 
sion to  be  difficult  to  make  his  readers 
work  to  understand  him.  And  to  a 
certain  extent  I think  you  have  to  over- 
come that;  you  can't  be  that  arrogant 
about  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  may 
be  certain  knowledge  that  you  have 
that  should  be  used  in  a poem  to  illu- 
minate a point,  and  the  illumination 
itself  may  require  a certain  amount  of 
reference  and  allusion  and  may  re- 
quire to  have  a certain  amount  of  edu- 
cation to  follow  it.  I think  that's  legiti- 
mate but  to  write  deliberately  obscure 
qoetry  is  the  mark  of  I don't  know,  a 
fool  or  a madman. 

R.  Didn't  the  people  of  Shakespeare's 
time  deliqht  in  finding  obscure  refer- 
ences and  puns? 

S.  In  those  days  there  were  people  in 
the  pits  who  might  have  been  com- 
pletely illiterate,  but  there  was  enough 
in  the  plays  for  them  so  that  they  con- 
tinued to  go  as  it  was  comedy  and 
there  was  variety  and  there  was  slap- 
stick. And,  there  was  the  qlory  of 
great  events  even  if  they  didn't  under- 
stand every  last  reference  in  the  lines. 
But  today  everybody  who  writes  is 
presumably  writing  for  people  who 
come  from  every  level  of  society  and 
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every  level  of  education.  And  I don't 
think  it's  right  perhaps  for  a poet  to 
write,  to  oversimplify,  to  write  down 
to  broad  audiences.  I think  you  be- 
come a Rod  McKuen  if  you  do  that  you 
become,  ah,  there's  no  backbone, 
there's  no  force  in  that  kind  of  writing 
it  just  becomes  soft,  pretty  and 
plain  . . . 

R.  marshmallow  . . . 

S.  Yeah! 

R.  In  an  earlier  conversation  you  men- 
tioned that  no  poet  could  survive  in 
America  today  by  writing  . . . 

S.  ...  make  a living  . . . 

R.  ...  make  a living.  Dou  you  think 
that  poets  and  other  artists  should  be 
subsidized  by  the  government? 

S.  Well,  I really  have  mixed  feelings 
about  that;  on  the  whole  I think  it's 
kind  of  demeaning  to  be  subsidized. 
But,  I would  hope  that  with  the  kind 
of  mass  education  we  have  now  it 
would  be  possible  for  publications  and 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  to  pay 
poets  a living  wage  for  contributing  to 
some  of  their  features  in  magazines 
and  on  the  air.  This  is  done  in  Eng- 
land, of  course,  but  then  again  they 
don't  pay  very  much.  I don't  know 
where  the  money  would  come  from, 
but  it  seems  to  me  where  there  is  a 
big  enough  literate  audience  for  a 
magazine  such  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
or  Harpers  to  grow  quite  a lot,  to  cater 
to  that  audience,  and  in  turn  pay 
serious  writers  of  all  kinds  really  good 
rates  to  appear  in  them. 


R.  What  do  think  of  the  so-called  return 
to  simplistic  values,  which  we  are 
supposedly  undergoing  today? 

S.  Well,  I think  that  there  is  always  a 
chance,  and  maybe  a danger,  that 
when  things  get  as  tough  as  they  are 
today  that  you  will  have  an  unthink- 
ing return  to  simplistic  values  of  one 
kind  or  another.  This  could  be  a matter 
of  following  a dictator  or  flocking  to  a 
church  without  any  real  faith  or  be- 
lief; just  using  it  as  a shelter.  This 
could  happen  I suppose,  but  it  would 
not  be  a good  thing. 

R.  Would  you  consider  faith  in  the 
future  as  a kind  of  comforting  fact, 
something  that  will  help  you  get 
along? 

S.  It  certainly  has  been  that  in  the  past; 
but  I think  that  the  power  to  believe, 
to  make  that  leap  of  faith  has  been 
destroyed  by  technology,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  human  knowledge,  by  ra- 
tionalism and  its  awfully  hard  to  return 
to.  Very  few  people  can  do  it  success- 
fully now. 

R.  You  mean  that  you  have  to  abandon 
survival,  and  yet  survive? 

S.  I think  that  existentialism  came  along 
at  the  right  time.  It  was  a symptom  of 
the  same  situation  that  produced  the 
two  World  Wars.  It  is  probably  es- 
sential for  us  to  understand  that 
nothing  is  certain  and  sacred.  That  we 
are  really  going  to  live  literally  "by 
our  wits"  as  long  as  we  live.  Live  as 
well  as  we  can,  as  humanely  as  we 
can,  and  be  prepared  to  die  on  no 
notice. 


Subway  Train 

Now  xv (isn't  that  a beautiful  goal 
he  just  come  walkin’  in 
an  bang . 

now  wasn’t  that  a beautiful  goal? 

there’s  a picture  of  it 

right  there  next  to  the  fighting 

and  a few  pages  back 

some  people  died 

and  a great  country 

is  bein'  torn  apart 

but  wasn’t  that  a beautiful  goal? 

— Thomas  Spisak  '72 
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The  Modern 


I Was  Sitting 

In  a quest  for  infinite  knowledge 

He  has  performed  many  fantastic  feats. 

His  miracles  marvel  those  of  the  gods. 

He,  too,  has  made  the  deaf  hear,  the  blind  see. 

He  has  left  his  footprints  on  the  ocean  floor 

And  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

He  has  learned  to  wipe  out  every  disease. 

He  has  learned  to  wipe  out  himself. 

Yet,  he  knows  not  of  wonder  and  beauty , 

Of  a world  he  tries  to  destroy , 

Of  a power  that  can  overcome  science. 

For  all  his  worth,  he  remained  a cripple. 

He  may  know  all  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth. 
But  not  the  reason  for  his  birth. 

i ivas  sitting  in  the  hallway 
contemplating  my  troubles 
my  hands  were  clasped 
and  my  head  was  down; 

so  ivas  i. 

— Richard  O'Sullivan  '72 

by  me, 

walked  an  old  man. 
he  stooped  over  and  emptied 
the  ash  tray  near  my  bench 
into  a large  sack  he  ivas  dragging 
behind  him 

he  pulled  away  slowly. 

I was  sitting  in  the  hallway , 
without  a care  for  myself. 

— not  care  free. 

— Steven  Gluzband  '71 

Resurrected  Love 

Great  clouds  above  me  fill  my  sight. 

Their  greyish  light  pervades  the  night. 

Illy  eyes  look  up  from  deep  below 

To  try  to  find  you  in  the  heights. 

In  time  and  space  that  once  seemed  past, 

My  love  for  you  I tried  to  cast 

Away  from  me  — that  till  today 

I thought  could  not  forever  last. 

There  was  for  me  another  one : 

Her  love  seemed  brighter  than  your  bright  sun. 
It  filled  a void  within  my  heart; 

It  walked  within  where  yours  would  not  come. 
But  now  the  love  I once  sent  away  in  flight , 

Has  risen  from  her  death  and  returned  to  life. 

— Timothy  O'Donnell  71 
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GOD  BLESS  THE  CHILD 

Howard  Rosenblum  '72 


1*  HE  DEPRESSION  HAD  begun  to  hit 

hard  in  Culver  City.  Indiana.  There 
had  been  an  excess  of  crops  produced 
during  the  war  years  and  now  there  was 
no  one  to  buy  the  produce.  Most  of  the 
farmers  owed  money  to  the  bank,  and 
since  they  could  not  pay  their  debts  the 
banks  were  slowly  taking  away  their 
property.  The  people  who  had  prospered 
just  a few  years  before  watched  their 
fields  become  wasted.  Where  there  were 
once  acres  of  grain  sprawling  across  the 
Indiana  farmlands,  now  there  were  only 
patches  of  grass.  Consequently,  most  of 
the  people,  too  proud  to  beg  others  for 
money  or  food,  lived  poorly,  barely  able 
to  survive.  The  people  of  Culver  City 
could  only  hope  for  better  times  for  their 
children. 

Richard  Shoals  had  come  to  Culver 
City  almost  one  year  ago.  He  was  a 
young  doctor  from  New  York  and  had 
been  traveling  to  Chicago  to  start  a prac- 
tice, when  the  train  had  stopped  near 
Culver  City.  One  of  the  townspeople  had 
boarded  the  train  and  walked  through 
the  cars  asking  for  a doctor.  When 
Shoals  responded,  he  learned  that  there 
was  a man  in  the  town  who  had  con- 
tracted a sleeping  sickness  and  no  one 
had  been  able  to  awaken  him  in  the  past 
two  days.  Shoals  had  aotten  off  the  train 
and  had  gone  to  the  home  of  the  sick 
man. 

There  were  a few  people  gathered 
around  the  man,  but  all  were  unable  to 
help  him.  After  talking  with  some  of  the 
people  in  the  house  and  examining  the 
man,  Shoals  knew  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a case  of  encephalitis  — the  sleep- 
ing sickness.  But  he  a'so  knew  that  there 
was  no  definite  cure  for  the  illness;  the 
treatment  was  merely  haphazard  and 
recovery  a matter  of  chance.  Thouah  he 
had  very  limited  knowledae  in  this  field 
Shoals  stayed  and  tried  to  save  the 
man's  life.  He  treated  the  man  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  but  after  twenty-four 
hours  the  man  remained  asleep.  Then  it 


happened;  it  must  have  been  a miracle, 
an  act  of  God.  The  man  slowly  raised 
his  eyes,  regaining  consciousness  before 
a few  bewildered  onlookers. 

And  with  the  man's  recovery  Shoals 
became  a saint  to  the  townspeople  be- 
cause of  the  wonder  he  had  performed. 
He  had  decided  to  stay  in  this  farming 
village  instead  of  traveling  on  to  Chi- 
cago. So,  in  the  spring  of  1929  Richard 
Shoals,  Dr.  Richard  Shoals,  became  the 
doctor  of  Culver  City. 

Shoals  enjoyed  his  work.  Although 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  a doctor,  the 
people  in  the  community  supplied  his 
room  and  board.  His  work  was  both  a 
fulfillment  of  his  desire  to  practice  as  a 
doctor  and  a blessing  to  the  town.  Be- 
cause of  him  each  illness  was  no  longer 
dreaded  nor  was  childbirth  a time  of 
apprehension.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
illness  or  injury,  whether  it  be  a child's 
virus  or  an  accident  to  a farmer,  which 
he  could  not  treat.  To  the  people,  Shoals 
was  able  to  do  no  wronq,  he  was  a man 

able  to  help  save  the  dying  town. 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On  a late  April  evening  Dr.  Shoals  was 
called  to  the  house  of  James  Mercer. 
Mrs.  Mercer  was  nine  months  pregnant 
and  everyone  was  expecting  the  arrival 
of  the  child  any  day  now.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  home  there  was  a small 
group  of  neighbors  gathered  in  a room 
ndioining  the  bedroom  in  which  Mrs. 
Mercer  was  lying.  Standing  beside  the 
woman  were  her  husband  and  her  sister, 
watching  her  in  her  pain.  Shoals  sent 
Mercer  out  of  the  room  and  had  the  other 
woman  stay  to  help  him  with  the  de- 
livery. 

Two  hours  passed  and  Mrs  Mercer 
was  still  in  labor.  Shoals  stood  by  her 
bedside,  waiting  patiently  and  comfort- 
ing the  woman.  Then  . . . the  baby  came 
into  the  world.  He  looked  at  the  infant 
he  held  in  his  hand,  then  at  Mrs.  Mercer's 
sister  standing  next  to  him  and  then  at 
the  closed  door  which  separated  him 
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from  the  neigbors  awaiting  the  arrival. 
Shoals  had  delivered  other  babies  since 
he  had  come  here,  but  none  had  been 
like  this  one.  What  he  held  in  his  hand 
was  merely  a piece  of  disfigured  flesh. 
It  was  alive,  breathing  — but  Shoals 
knew  it  was  not  fit  for  living.  He  could 
not  let  the  child  and  his  parents  go 
through  a living  death.  He  took  the  baby 
and  wrapped  it  in  a large  towel  and  car- 
ried it  out  the  back  door.  Mrs.  Mercer's 
sister  alone,  shocked  and  pale,  followed 
him  until  he  stopped  by  a patch  of  soft 
dirt,  a distance  from  the  back  of  the 
house.  There  he  quickly  dug  out  a small 
ditch,  placed  the  towel  in  it  and  piled 
the  dirt  back  on  top  of  it.  Shoals  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  silently  for  a moment 
beside  the  mound  and  then  headed  back 
to  the  house.  The  woman  ramained 
standing  there,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  and  slowly  uttered,  "O  God  . 
God  please  bless  him  . . . O Lord  please 

Mrs.  Mercer  was  resting  comfortably 
after  the  birth  when  Shoals  called  her 
husband  to  her  side.  Mercer  asked  his 
wife  how  she  was  feeling  and  then 
looked  up. 

"Well,  where  is  he  — or  she,  doc?"  he 
asked  with  a wide  smile  stretching  across 
his  face. 

"He's  . . . uh  . . . I'm  sor  . . ."  Shoals 
groped  for  the  proper  words,  but  Mercer 
and  his  wife  already  understood  the 
message. 

"Dead,"  Mercer  whispered  and 
clutched  his  wife's  hand  in  his.  He 
struggled  to  hold  back  his  tears  as  his 
wife  buried  her  face  in  a pillow. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Mercer.  I couldn't  let 
him  live.  I had  to  . . Shoals  tried  to 
explain. 

"You  let  him  die?"  Mercer  raised  his 
voice  and  his  face  began  to  redden.  "I 
thought  you  were  going  to  bring  me  a 
child.  But  you  let  him  die  . . 

"He  couldn't  have  lived.  He  was  pre- 
mature . . . deformed.  There  was  no 
way  . . Shoals  spoke  softly,  trying  to 
calm  the  man,  but  in  vain. 


"He  could  have  lived,  doctor.  Other 
babies  in  this  town  have  lived.  Why 
coudn't  mine?  Or  do  you  think  that  life 
is  so  cheap  here  that  you  can  throw 
away  the  life  of  one  baby?" 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I had  to  put  him  out 
of  his  misery.  There  was  nothing  else 
I could  do.  I only  did  what  I thought 
was  right."  Shoals  looked  around  at  the 
people  who  had  crowded  the  open  door- 
way and  were  looking  into  the  bedrom. 

"Get  out  . . . You're  no  doctor;  if  you 
were,  my  son  would  be  living  now." 
Mercer  was  in  a rage,  despite  his  wife's 
efforts  to  calm  him.  He  shook  off  her 
grip  on  his  wrist  and  shouted  at  the 
doctor.  "Get  out  . . . get  out  of  my 
house!" 

Shoals  picked  up  his  medical  bag  and 
went  out  of  the  house.  People  who  had 
heard  the  shouting  stared  at  him  as  he 
walked  down  the  road  alone,  in  silence. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


It  had  been  a week  since  he  had  gone 
to  the  Mercer  home.  After  that  evening 
few,  if  any  people  had  anything  to  do 
with  him.  When  he  walked  through  the 
town,  people  would  turn  their  heads 
away  and  pass  by  quickly.  Any  words 
he  spoke  would  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Now 
he  was  isolated  from  the  people  who  had 
once  loved  him  and  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  turn  for  help.  He  still 
had  a room  in  which  to  stay  and  some 
food,  but  he  knew  he  possessed  nothing. 
Once  he  had  possessed  the  town  and  its 
people,  but  now  he  would  have  to  leave. 

He  walked  alone  down  the  dirt  road 
to  the  train  station.  He  thought  about 
his  year  in  Culver  City  — the  towns- 
people always  near  him,  the  faces  of 
those  to  whom  he  brought  health.  Then 
in  his  mind  he  saw  the  Mercer  baby, 
the  grotesque  shape,  and  the  mound  of 
dirt  in  back  of  the  house.  Then  it  was 
Shoals  alone,  suddently  rejected  by  a 
town  which  he  tried  to  help.  He  arrived 
at  the  station  and  waited  for  the  train 
heading  for  Chicago.  When  it  came,  he 
got  on  slowly  and  looked  back  at  Culver 
City  for  the  last  time. 
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The  Laverklomper 


The  Laverklomper,  son  of  Laverben, 
l!  hose  job  it  urns  to  Inver  ev’ry  thing 
On  which  he  klomped,  was  melting  through  a wen. 
lie  came  upon  a bock  all  covered  o’er 
II  ith  fifty  fol.  lie  lapped  his  klomp  to  sting 
The  di/th,  but  found  it  wouldn’t  work  quite  rore. 
No,  not  at  all,  it  wouldn’t  work  quite  rore. 

He  stomped  the  bock  and  hurropped  all  around. 

He  sloshed  his  sosh  and,  with  profound  attrition, 
Did  try  to  wray  the  fol  upon  the  ground. 

It  wouldn’t  work,  and  tristed  all  afriss, 

He  thought  his  porce  was  wont  from  competition. 
And  thus  decided  he  to  gee  his  ptriss 
And  font  from  him  if  anything  was  twore. 

Thus,  to  his  ptriss  the  Laverklomper  went 
And,  finding  him,  did  spouk  some  seering  sounds: 
”()  Laverben , my  porce  is  guay  for  bon. 

For  on  a bock  with  plupping,  pomping  pounds 
I lurched , but  couldn't  /aver  it  at  all. 

I hurropped , sloshed  my  sosh,  and  then  upon 
The  bock  1 rurdcd,  O , with  all  my  zall. 

It  wouldn’t  work.  My  porce  is  surely  spent. 

( > Laverben , my  dearest  ptriss,  my  father, 

If  hat  elite  has  come  upon  me  that  I can’t 
Put  out  my  klomp  and  laver  something  frd ? 

(),  I am  wout  for  bon.  f ou  must  now  plant 
Me  in  my  place , for  l have  lost  my  porce 
To  do  my  grab,  to  laver  ad  absurd.” 

Ploud  Laverben , on  povering  with  storcc, 

Did  soud  this  sound  unto  his  anti-larther : 

"O  son,  O blall , O Laverklomper  dear, 

Thy  porce  is  wout , but  worrueh  not.  There  is 
A grure.  Arc  you  prepuff  to  gout?  To  gout 
A nd  ta’on  so  many  evings  as  may  gis 
To  re-gagene  your  porce?”  “I  am,”  did  sound 
The  Laverklomper.  “Then,”  said  he  a/out, 

“Do  lareful  to  my  words  and  gell  them  ’round. 
Don’t  trornp  yourself.  These  gutters  must  you  dere 
Unto  the  ILended  Mount  in  Plulan  gout. 

There,  wait  for  plooting  plops  to  strop  your  head, 
And  all  your  porce  will  cak  to  your  good  pect. 

So  gout  to  Plulan,  Laverklomper  cred.” 

“ / knat  you  dighly,  Laverben , my  ptriss. 

Unto  this  Headed  Mount  gout  I,  conspect 
Of  plooting  plops  that  on  my  head  shall  briss.” 

Thus  spout  the  Laverklomper  while  he  wout. 
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So  on  to  Plulan  Laverklomper  klomped. 

He  klomped  for  days  and  days,  until  at  last 
I he  Headed  Mount  he  spazved  atop  the  tarbs. 

Pie  clupped  the  tup  and,  laded  all  agast. 

Did  compon  minn/e  mocks  lypon  the  ground. 

“ I'll  watong  here,”  said  Laverklomper , “ carbs 
If  ill  here  to  me  atemps.  I'll  stound  around 
’Till  p/ooting  plops  upon  my  pect  have  plomped." 

And  there  the  Laverklomper  pommelded. 

The  dlite  waned  by,  and  so  did  norness,  too. 

Then  dlite,  then  norness,  dlite,  and  norness,  dlite, 

And  norness  once  again,  all  bayssing  through. 

But  then  the  nirns  began  to  gether  all : 

The  hyven  tiorded;  tarbs  began  to  flite; 

The  clind  did  start  and  agitate  the  loll; 

The  ground  grew  grog — thus,  all  was  torkelded. 

And  then,  all  wupped  alup,  the  plooting  plops 
Began  to  fown  and  plomp  upon  the  head 
Of  Laverklomper.  Nup  and  nup  they  cownd, 

And  saterd  Laverklomper  all  aspread. 

Then,  laded  all  aglomp,  with  laving  klomps 
The  Laverklomper  klomped.  And  then  he  lownd 
Beneath  the  plops  of  ploot.  Next,  with  garromps, 

The  Laverklomper  gooed  the  bock  kallop. 

From  Plulan  gayd  the  Laverklomper,  son 
Of  Laverben.  Aneath  the  tarbs  he  plapped 
And  klomped  and  rooded,  wait,  and  even  rell : 

So  laded  was  the  Laverklomper' s hapt. 

Upon  a minnle  mock  he  klomped,  and  lo! 

The  mock  ivas  laverd  metter  than  a grell! 

” O Laverben,”  said  Laverklomper , “ so 
All-nishent  are  you  and  so  nettly  done!” 

And  then  upon  that  horrded  bock  he  con. 

It  yill  was  filled  with  firty  fol,  yi/l  dilt. 

The  Laverklomper  lupped  his  k/omp  and  stuld. 

It  wouldn’t  work!  ”0  no!  This  can't  be  trilt!” 

Said  Laverklomper.  Then  he  hurropped  ’round. 

He  sloshed  his  sosh  and  wrayed  and  pawned  and  gruld. 
And,  ennily,  the  fol  was  on  the  ground. 

The  Laverklomper , laded  yill,  lapped  on. 

Thus  did  the  Laverklomper  stirmly  do 
To  re-gagene  his  porce.  And  thus  should  you 
Be  care  not  if  some  obstrucul  does  fown, 

But  dall  it  clo’ er  it,  ’till  one  day  it’s  dozen, 

Thend 


— I.  Michael  Maffeo  '72 
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THE  UNEXPECTED  HOST 


Robert  Diettrich  '72 


"MURRY  UP  WITH  that  flag,  will  ya. 

1 We  ain't  got  all  day."  Commander 
Frank  Shorman  was  not  in  one  of  his 
better  moods.  You  would  think  that, 
being  the  first  man  ever  to  set  foot  on 
Earth's  nearest  neighbor,  he  would  feel 
somewhat  apprehensive.  But  Frank? 
"God,  it's  as  hot  as  hell  in  this  damn 
spacesuit." 

"I  don't  feel  nothin.” 

"What  do  you  mean  you  don't  feel 
nothin.  That's  all  you  been  doin'  is  com- 
plainin' the  whole  time  up." 

"Have  I?"  Shorman's  fellow  pioneer, 
A1  Simpson,  was  not  particularly  noted 
for  his  intelligence.  He  himself  admitted 
that  he  had  trouble  finding  it  on  occa- 
sions. 

"Cut  the  crap,  Al.  You  know  you're 
just  an  old  crank.  Honestly,  at  times  you 
can  be  such  an  ass." 

"Al?  Who's  Al?" 

"You,  ya  nitwit.  Or  had  you  forgotten 
your  name  already?" 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I believe  there  is 
some  mistake." 

"Huh?" 

Allow  me  to  introduce  myself:  Merlin 
M.  Mephistopheles  III,  last  of  a long  line 
of  nobility.  My  ancestors  ruled  Luna  as 
far  back  as  14  M.F.  Diana  reckoning.  But, 
alas,  as  you  can  see,  all  our  clans  have 
died  out.  I fear  the  day  is  near  when  I 
too  shall  depart,  and  leave  behind  the 
short  history  of  a civilization  whose  exist- 
ence will  probably  be  known  by  none 
other  than  those  who  created  it,  and 
those  who  lived  and  died  in  it.  A pure 
race  the  Lunatics  were,  contented  with 
what  little  they  had,  and  devoid  of  all 
curiosity  towards  worlds  other  than  their 
own.  In  fact  we  made  every  attempt  we 
could  to  avoid  contact  with  aliens,  intent 
only  upon  preserving  harmony  amongst 
our  own  tribes.  But  now  the  day  has 
arrived,  which  we  all  hoped  would  never 
come  but  knew  must.  Every  time  we 
aazed  at  that  blue  and  white  sphere  in 
the  sky,  so  leering  and  ominous,  we  pic- 


tured a face  forewarning  us  of  troubles 
to  come  should  either  of  the  two  worlds 
come  into  contact  with  the  other.  It  is 
well  that  this  day  should  come  on  the 
same  day  that  life  ceases  to  exist  and 
civilization  disappears,  perhaps  forever, 
on  one  of  the  two  heavenly  bodies. 

"But  tell  me,  what  is  that  piece  of  cloth 
on  a stick  which  your  frend  seems  to  be 
hard  at  work  trying  to  stick  on  the  sur- 
face over  there?" 

"What?  Oh,  that!"  Frank  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  stupor  into  which  he 
had  fallen  upon  seeing  Merlin.  "Why 
that's  the  American  flag.  You  know,  Old 
Glory,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever?" 

"No,  I'm  sorry  I don't.  I am  most  un- 
aquainted  with  the  rags  of  the  Universe." 

"Rag!  Why  that's  no  rag.  That's  . . . 
that's  . . . er  that's  ...  a symbol!  Sort 
of  a representation." 

"O,  I see.  That's  the  rag,  I mean  flag, 
of  the  planet  Earth.  And  what  do  the 
fifty  stars  and  thirteen  stripes  represent?" 

"Wait  a minute.  Not  exactly.  Actually 
that  flag  stands  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  came  from 
Earth,  not  America." 

"I  did!  I mean,  well,  both  really.  You 
see  the  United  States  is  one  country  on 
Earth  and  America  is  one  continent." 

“I  don't  follow  you.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "country",  and  what's  a "continent"?" 

“Well  let  me  explain.  The  planet  Earth 
is  broken  down  into  seven  land  divisions 
called  continents,  and  each  one  of  these 
continents  is  further  divided  into  several 
separate  units  of  government  called 
countries." 

"I  thought  you  said  your  States  were 
united." 

"I  did!  But  our  states  make  up  only 
one  country.  There  are  several  of  these 
countries  all  over  the  Earth." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your 
world  is  broken  down  into  sections,  which 
are  themselves  broken  down  into  sec- 
tions, some  of  which  are  further  broken 
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down  into  smaller  sections?" 

"It  goes  further  than  that.  Our  states 
are  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cities  and  towns  each  with  its  own  ruling 
body." 

"For  Diana's  sake,  with  all  these  divi- 
sions on  your  planet  how  can  there  be 
any  unification,  any  semblance  of  order, 
any  understanding?" 

“Uh,  you  can  believe  me  there's  not 
much." 

"Well  anyway,  it's  nice  that  your 
planet  can  afford  to  send  you  three  men 
up  here  in  such  an  elaborate  rocket.  I 
should  think  it  would  have  a million  other 
things  to  tend  to  back  on  Earth,  let  alone 
maintaining  peace  in  all  those  divisions 
you  were  telling  me  about." 

"Yeah.  Well,  uh,  the  story  is  that  we 
do  have  occasional  flareups  between 
some  of  the  more  restless  nations. 
Nothing  serious  you  understand." 

"Oh  no.  How  about  food?  Got  plenty 
of  that?" 

"Enough." 

"You  must  have  if  all  Earthlings  are 
as  healthy  looking  as  you." 

"Er  . . . not  all  of  them.  You  see, 
some  nations  don't  have  quite  as  many 
crops  as  others  do,  and  — " 

"No  problem  there.  The  ones  with  the 
largest  supply  can  easily  furnish  those 
who  are  lacking." 


"But  that's  not  always  the  case." 

"You  do  have  enough  fertile  land, 
don't  you?" 

"Of  course.  But  some  countries  just 
aren't  willing  to  surrender  their  surplus 
to  others  who  are  in  need  of  it." 

"Is  that  so?  There  must  be  a reason." 

"Uh  . . . I . . . er  . . . None  that  I know 
of." 

"By  the  way,  you  never  did  tell  me 
why  your  planet  was  divided  into  so 
many  different  sections  in  the  first  place. 
Is  there  an  advantage  to  that  I'm  not 
aware  of?" 

"I  really  can't  answer  that.  I don't 
know  of  any." 

"Gad!  For  such  an  advanced  planet 
as  yours  it  sure  produces  some  pretty, 
brilliant  people.  I hope  you're  not  also 
a representation,  a symbol  of  your 
leader,  or  is  it  leaders?" 

"Now  wait  a doggone  minute — " 

"Tell  me,  does  Earth  always  make  a 
habit  of  sending  men  into  space  in  search 
of  the  unknown,  when  it  hasn't  yet 
learned  to  cope  with  its  own  difficulties?" 

"Hey!  Listen  mister,  how  the  heck 
should  I know.  I'm  only  an  astronaut." 

"Well  then  get  the  hell  out  of  here,  and 
don't  come  back  until  you  get  some 
answers!" 


Dead  Man 


You  have  taught  many  years. 
You  will  teach  many  more, 

A nd  still  you  will  learn 
Nothing. 

Teaching  is  death  unless 
You  live  it. 

So  why  try  dead  man. 


Old- Y oung-W  oman-Girl 

) on  look  so  young 
But  act  so  old 
( mustn’t  confuse  age  with 
experience) . 

A nd  why  ? T o escape  youth  ? 

If  hen  youth  is  lost. 

't  ou  will  know  how  young 
You  had  been. 


— Edward  Harney  '71 
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NEVER  LIKED  MY  grandmother  any- 
| way;  besides,  what  right  has  she  to 
stick  her  nose  in  my  business,  huh?  As 
I see  it,  it  is  my  "prerogative”  to  date 
whomever  I want!” 

WAIT  . . . LET'S  SEE  . . . 

A RIGHT  ON  MONROE  AVE.  . . . 

And  if  I happen  to  want  to  take  out 
Judy  Bornstein,  I should  be  able  to  . . . 
"you  don't  have  to  be  Jewish  to  date  a 
Jewish  girl.”  Besides,  I don't  seem  to  be 
having  too  much  luck  with  "my  own 
kind”,  as  Grandma  would  put  it. 


temple  and  a left  at  Feldman's  bakery! 

I think  my  mind's  finally  cracking.  What 
am  I so  worried  about,  this  is  only  a 
Saturday  night  date?  It  must  be  on  the 
next  block. 

Oh,  Christ,  all  the  lights  are  on,  her 
parents  must  be  home.  ...  I hate  having 
to  make  an  impression.  It's  like  having 
to  pass  a test  first.  Then  again  I might 
just  score  a ninety-five  percent  on  this 
one  . . . 35-24-36. 

Nice  house,  though.  Split  level,  thirty- 
five  thou  ...  I bet.  The  trimmed  lawn, 
fancy  shutters,  and  two  cars  seem  to 
flash  a sign  of  money.  I guess  her 


A MINOR  GOES  PROSPECTING 
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THE  DIRECTIONS  SAY  . . . 

7 MILES  ON  ROUTE  4 . . . 

HERE  WE  GO  . . . RT.  4 . . . 

I guess  my  "liberal"  parents  didn't  stop 
Grandma's  lecture  because  they  actually 
agreed  with  her,  but  they  knew  better 
than  to  try  and  stop  me.  Judy  is  kinda 
nice.  I really  felt  I could  talk  to  her  that 
day  after  the  Drama  Club  meeting.  It 
seemed  like  we  were  the  only  two  who 
seemed  to  care  about  what  was  happen- 
ing. Anyway,  why  shouldn't  I ask  her 
out?  We  both  wanted  to  see  this  play, 
and  the  tickets  were  cheap  enough. 
When  I tald  Grandma  that  it  was  by 
Albee,  she  said  she'd  never  heard  of  this 
Allen  Bee,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he 
was  Jewish,  too!  It  was  hopeless  to  ex- 
plain. Then  she  said  I should  be  going 
out  with  that  "nice  Maureen  Fitzpatrick", 
but  we  haven't  been  getting  along  too 
well  these  days.  I could  almost  forgive 
Grandma  and  her  old  fashioned  Irish 
cronies.  Still,  I didn't  want  to  marry  Judy, 
just  looking  for  a new  prospect,  so  to 
speak.  . . . 

I THINK  IT'S  THE  LEFT 
AFTER  THIS  ONE  . . . 

It's  almost  ironic:  I could  tell  that  Judy 
didn't  want  to  over  burden  me  with  her 
Jew-ioscity,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  but 
her  directions  included  a right  at  the  big 


father's  a real  rich  kike  ...  oh  musn't 

say  that!! 

Up  the  stairs.  . . . Ring  the  bell,  . 
Flatten  my  hair.  . . . 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

"Hello?" 

"Yes,  I'm  Fred  Ahern;  I came  for  Judy,” 
my  voice  creaked. 

"Yes,  yes,  come  on  in." 

Her  father  was  not  too  old,  slightly 
bald,  and  portly  I judged  as  he  inhaled 
his  stomach  to  let  me  by  him.  Closing  the 
door,  he  quickly  looked  me  over  and 
decided  it  was  alright  to  extend  his  hand. 

"I'm  Mr.  Bornstein." 

(I  would  have  never  guessed!) 

He  pumped  my  arm  for  a moment,  then 
released  to  lean  over  towards  the 
banister. 

"Honey,  your  loverboy  is  here,”  he 
announced  cutely. 

(God,  let  me  out  of  here!) 

"Have  a seat,  son.”  He  motioned 
towards  a chair. 

A leather  chair,  not  bad;  an  ethnic 
portrait  over  the  piano  — I guess  that  is 
what  you  call  it  when  Jews  have  a pic- 
ture of  a rabbi  in  their  living  room. 
Actually  I liked  their  set-up  very  much, 
yet  I can't  imagine  anyone  being  im- 
pressed with  my  living-room. 

Judy  rushed  into  the  room  like  a white 
mouse  entering  a maze  — she  didn't 
know  where  to  turn  to  first. 

"Oh,  Fred,  you're  early.” 
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"One  of  my  many  virtues!"  She  smiled, 
revealing  the  product  of  both  braces  and 
Crest. 

"Daddy,  we'll  be  home  late,  so  don't 
wait  up!"  He  just  nodded.  "Come  on 
Fred." 

She  wafted  me  out  of  the  chair  and 
towards  the  front  door.  I could  feel  my 
Right  Guard  failing  me! 

"Good  night,  Sir,  nice  meeting  you." 
I delivered  my  line. 

Her  father  silently  agreed  and  watched 
us  somewhat  suspiciously  as  we  headed 
for  the  sanctity  of  my  car. 


"My  dad  thinks  he's  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
sometimes." 

That  put  me  a little  at  ease. 

"Well  that  reminds  me,"  I tried,  "I 
think  I'm  under  surveillance  from  the 
F.  B.  I." 

"Really,  how  come?"  She  looked 
genuinely  concerned. 

"Oh,  well,  I went  into  my  bathroom 
this  morning,  and  my  ah,  faucet  was 
tapped!" 

She  smiled,  she  snickered,  she  actually 
laughed,  and  my  Grandmother  says 
Jewish  girls  are  no  fun!  ! 
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Anatine 


To  come  unto  the  land  of  yesterday; 

1 o come  upon  the  remnants , houses  grey  ; 

To  seethe  ivay  in  ic/iie/t  your  fathers  worked; 
I o comprehend  the  dangers  that  there  lurked; 
Jo  note  recall  what  happened  years  ago; 

If  you  do  this,  great  wisdom  will  you  show. 


To  Man  — 


verses  to  be  read  to  Man 

upon  his  discovery  of  his  true  place  in  Nature 


And  now,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  note 
It  ' hat  has  become  of  Man.  For,  in  a dream, 
lie  once  did  think  himself  to  be  superior 
To  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth. 

Proud  Man!  Presumptuous  Man  to  think  that  he 

Could  rule  o’er  all  the  others!  Now  you  see  — 

You  see  that  Nature  meant  for  Man  to  be 

Only  a part  of  Nature,  just  a piece 

If  ithin  the  H ereulean  structure  of 

All  things.  Note  you  do  see  that  you  are  just 

A small,  small  part  of  Nature’s  puzzle.  Now 

} ou  see.  } ou  see.  You  should  have  seen  it  long 

A go,  before  your  cruel  destruction  and 

Your  savage,  blind  exaggeration  of 

Your  role  within  tin  world.  Now  that  you  know 

Your  place,  go  forth  and  be  like  learned  men! 
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Realization:  Incomplete 


The  day  has  co?ne  — ■ 

The  brass  has  gone  away 
The  truce  has  come  to  shine 
another  day 
into  our  eyes. 

But  still  we  march  — 

Onward!  Onward! 

All  the  day  is  spent  in  futile  tries 
to  realize  our  plethora  of  lies 
to  others. 

And  still  we  march  — Onward! 

We  have  yet  to  forgive  the  faults; 
yet  to  start  again ; 
yet  to  build  ourselves 

into  something  something  new , better. 
Yet,  still  we  march  — onward. 

Will  light  not  shine, 

Not  through  our  eyes,  but  through  our  minds? 
Will  day  not  open  to  our  hearts 

the  greatest  mysteries  of  time,  of  space? 

Will  trust  not  come  for  once  for  all  to  share  and  usef 
Will  nothing  end  our  misery  and  pain? 

No  — we  must  march  onward,  onward,  onward,  . . . 
never  will  we  realize  our  true  foe. 


— I.  Michael  Mafleo  '72 
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LIKE  FATHER, 

Steven  Gluzband  '71 

LIKE  SON 


I 'VE  ALWAYS  FELT  that  if  there  was 
I ever  a son  who  wouldn't  follow  in 
father's  footsteps,  it's  me.  To  say  that 
electrical  construction  just  isn't  my  bag 
would  be  putting  it  mildly.  But  I worked 
on  construction  last  summer.  And  work 
is  the  word  for  it.  At  one  point  I'd  worn 
a groove  in  my  shoulder  for  the  five  inch, 
90  pound  pipes  I carried. 

Oh  yes,  it  was  great.  I'd  get  up  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  put  on  my 
dirty  clothes.  Then,  jump  into  my  car, 
ride  down  128  north,  to  Lexington.  Have 
a cup  of  coffee  that  would  make  me  sick 
by  9:30,  and  the  siren  would  blow  at 
eight  o'clock.  Then  all  those  mickey  mice 
would  get  up  and  walk  to  their  places. 
I don't  mean  to  seem  vicious,  but  it  just 
was  so  depressing  the  way  they  EN- 
JOYED accepting  their  fate.  Maybe  they 
felt  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  the 
whistle  was  part  of  the  job.  I remember 
my  first  day  of  manual  labor.  I was 
exhausted  after  45  minutes.  They  told 
me  I'd  get  used  to  it.  Bull  . . . ! The  last 
day  I remember  staggering  to  my  car. 
With  a sigh  of  relief,  I turned  on  the 
ignition.  As  I drove  home  I thought  to 
myself,  as  I did  every  day  before  that, 
how  I could  never  do  anything  like  this 
for  a living.  I don't  see  how  anyone 
could.  And  so,  I rehearsed  another 
speech  of  how  I could  logically  explain 
to  father-dear  how  this  just  wasn't  for 
me.  But  it's  just  not  that  EASY!  I had 
for  him  telling  me  all  those  terrible 
to  sit  and  listen  to  these  guys  that  work 
things,  like: 


"WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  YOUR 
OLD  MAN  HAS  BEEN  WORKING  FOR 
ALL  THESE  YEARS" 

and  . . . 

"YOU  SHOULD  BE  GETTING  READY 
TO  TAKE  OVER  THE  BUSINESS" 

It  really  made  me  quite  sad.  I don't 
know  if  I was  supposed  to  feel  guilty  or 
what,  but  I know  I wasn't  overjoyed. 
But  I did  know  that  I'm  going  to  college 
to  major  in  music,  because  it's  one  of 
the  few  things  that  means  anything  to 
me.  And  so,  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
my  father  was  convinced.  Actually,  he 
was  aware  of  my  decision  long  before 
this,  but  never  could  accept  it.  Wanted 
to  give  one  summer  to  try  it  out.  I hated 
it. 

Tonight  at  supper,  he  said  to  me  one 
of  the  strangest  things  he's  ever  said. 

"When  I was  an  apprentice,  I can 
still  remember  just  how  I felt,  when  I 
pressed  two  wires  together  and  saw  the 
light  go  on,  I was  thrilled.  A sense  of 
accomplishment.  I took  pride  in  my  work. 
I cared.  Today  it's  a battle;  the  men 
want  money,  and  the  management  won't 
pay  it.  No  one  cares  about  a little  pride 
in  the  trade.  They  just  come  to  work,  put 
in  their  hours,  grab  a check,  and  go 
home.  They  don't  even  look  up  to  see 
if  the  lights  have  gone  on  or  not. 

"I  used  to  regret  the  fact  that  you 
wouldn't  go  into  the  business,  but  now 
I've  changed  my  mind,  because  I see  you 
really  interested  in  what  you  want  to 
make  out  of  your  life.  You  don't  play 
music  to  get  payed,,  or  write  a song  to 
sell  it,  but  you  care  about  creating  art. 
I'm  glad  you've  chosen  this,  not  just  fol- 
lowing my  footsteps." 

"Oh,  but  I am,"  I replied  quietly,  "I 
am." 
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NIGHT  LIFE 


Michael  Rock  71 


BRIGHAM'S,  7:30  PM.  John  looked  at 
his  watch  and  thought  to  himself,  "Oh, 
God,  3 more  hours". 

"Hi,  John,"  a shrill  voice  emanated 
across  the  room,  disturbing  his  thinking. 
Its  owner  disturbed  his  thinking  even 
more.  At  least  70,  her  lips  sunk  into  the 
cavity  where  her  teeth  had  once  been. 
Her  coat,  which  was  long  and  had  a 
matted  fur  collar,  was  pink,  but  a dingy 
film  made  it  almost  tan.  The  very  bottom 
was  dark  brown,  nearly  matching  her 
worn  orthopedic  shoes. 

"Hi,  John,"  the  voice  repeated,  waver- 
ing. 

"What'll  it  be,  Kitty?"  as  if  he  had  to 
ask. 

"I  think  I'll  have  a small  dish  of  choco- 
late, John". 

She  removed  a quarter  from  her  purse, 
exchanging  it  for  an  excuse  to  spend  the 
night  with  her  friends. 

Kitty  took  her  ice  cream  over  to  her 
usual  booth  at  the  back  of  the  restaurant. 
She  walked  slowly,  taking  as  much  time 
as  possible.  Sitting  down,  she  brought 
the  spoon  to  her  lips,  just  barely  skim- 
ming the  top  of  the  ice  cream  with  her 
tongue  — slowly,  slowly. 

Surveying  the  situation,  Kitty  spied 
Debbie  working  her  way  toward  her, 
clearing  off  tables.  Debbie  seemed  to 
be  in  no  hurry,  placing  each  dirty  dish 
in  the  cart  separately,  and  then  sponging 
off  each  table  several  times.  As  she  came 
nearer,  she  kept  her  head  down,  looking 
at  the  tables.  Two  tables  away,  Debbie 
started  working  faster,  dropping  the 
dishes  into  the  cart.  She  grabbed  her 
cart  and  hurried  toward  the  back  room. 

"Hey,  Debbie".  She  was  caught. 
Debbie  stopped  her  cart  and  looked  over. 

"Oh,  hi,  Kitty"  she  answered  in  appar- 
ent surprise. 

"How  was  the  movie  last  night, 
Debbie?" 

"Alright". 

"What'd  you  see?" 

"Love  Story". 


"Oh,  did  you  cry?" 

"No",  answered  Debbie,  sounding 
busy. 

She  turned  and  grabbed  the  cart  and 
as  she  entered  the  back  room  she  flashed 
a pained  smile  at  John. 

The  place  began  filling  up.  Kitty  sat 
playing  with  her  ice  cream,  watching 
the  people,  saying  hello  to  some,  talking 
to  a few. 

Four  boys  in  their  early  teens  came 
bounding  in  and  ordered  ice  cream 
sundaes.  They  sat  in  a booth  near  Kitty, 
who  listened  to  their  conversation. 

"Did  you  see  that  goal  Espo  made?" 

"Ya,  that  was  great.  Worsley  didn't 
have  a chance  for  it". 

Suddenly  Kitty  spoke  up,  "Were  you 
boys  at  the  game?" 

For  a moment  no  one  spoke.  One  of 
the  boys  facing  away  from  Kitty  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  — only  partially 
hiding  his  cruel  smirk.  Finally,  someone 
said,  "Oh,  no,  we  saw  it  on  TV". 

"Who  won7" 

"The  Bruins"  he  answered,  smiling 
weakly  at  Kitty's  pleading  stare. 

Kitty  went  back  to  her  ice  cream  as  the 
boys  got  up  and  left.  The  one  who  had 
snickered  wrinkled  up  his  face  and 
cackled,  "Who  won?"  His  friends 
laughed. 

By  now  Brigham's  was  crowded  after 
the  7 o'clock  show  at  the  Abby  Theatre. 
All  the  booths  were  full  and  several 
people  were  standing  at  the  counter. 
Kitty  sat  in  silence  as  John  came  over 
to  her. 

“Don't  you  think  it's  about  time  to  go 
home,  Kitty". 

"But,  I haven't  finished  my  ice  cream". 

They  both  looked  down  at  the  now 
mushy  soup. 

Kitty  got  up  and  moved  to  the  door  — 
slowly  of  course,  trying  to  stretch  out  her 
stay  as  long  as  she  could.  She  said 
goodbye  to  her  friends  and  went  out 
into  the  cold  night. 
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H,  HOW  I hated  all  those  idiots. 
Well,  not  that  I hated  them,  because 
1 try  to  like  everybody,  but  lor  some 
reason  they  were  always  out  to  get  me. 
And  I really  can't  see  why.  You  figure 
it  like  this.  You  got  20  kids,  say  around 
fifth  and  sixth  grade,  all  being  forced  to 
come  to  this  Hebrew  School,  by  their 
parents,  three  days  a week,  after  school, 
from  4 to  6.  Now  right  there  you'd  as- 
sume that  we'd  all  have  at  least  one 
thing  in  common.  But  then,  you  take  any 
twenty  kids,  put  them  in  a room,  and 
before  too  long,  they'll  find  somebody  to 
hate.  Well,  it  was  me. 

Now,  allow  me  to  set  the  scene. 

It  is  the  wintertime.  There  is  plenty  of 
freshly  fallen  snow  on  the  ground.  Also, 
by  the  time  school  gets  out,  it's  dark.  As 
these  kids  are  in  no  particular  rush  to  get 
home,  they  begin  to  plot.  Well,  most  of 
them  anyway.  They  have  about  three 
kids  up  front  pay  attention  to  the  teacher 
to  keep  her  happy. 

The  plan  was  indeed  the  work  of  a 
mastermind.  They  were  going  to  circle 
around  me  and  snowball  me  to  death. 
(How  they  devised  such  a diabolically 
clever,  yet  so  very  subtle  torture,  I'll 
never  know).  How  did  I know?  Why 
that's  half  the  fun.  They  tell  you.  Oh,  not 
five  to  ten  minutes  before  the  end  of 
class,  but  at  the  beginning.  Oh,  that's 
torture-telling  time.  They  describe  it  so 
very  carefully.  The  describer  is  usually 
a short  kid  with  greasy,  curly  hair,  who 
rubs  his  bony  hands  together  in  delight. 
Backing  him  up  is  a chorus  of  fat  kids 
chanting,  "Oh  boy,  are  you  gonna  get 
it!'',  and  humming  various  funeral 
marches.  Then  they  leave  you  to  worry 
for  the  remainder  of  the  class. 

So,  I just  sat  there,  staring  out  the 
window.  And  in  the  winter,  when  there's 
plenty  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  it's 
dark  out,  and  the  street  lights  turn  on,  a 
strange  thing  happens.  The  snow  reflects 
the  true  color  of  the  street  light,  which  is 
blue,  not  white.  So  here  I am  gazing  out 
into  this  strange  blue  yard,  and  I can 
clearly  picture  this  circle  of  kids  destroy- 
ing some  poor  soul  in  the  middle  and  it 
is  at  that  moment  I decide  the  poor  soul 
is  not  going  to  be  me. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
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At  this  point  1 was  sick  of  hearing 
people  telling  me  to  face  up  to  them  and 
fight  them  like  a man  and  all  this 
nonsense.  For  one  thing,  I was  a little 
kid,  and  for  another  thing  I couldn't  see 
any  point  in  getting  the  hell  kicked  out 
of  me.  So  I began  to  formulate  my  es- 
cape route.  It  was  perfect. 

When  the  time  came,  we  all  put  our 
coats  on.  As  they  left  by  the  rear  door 
of  the  class,  I slipped  out  the  front.  In  a 
flash,  they  had  the  side  door  guarded, 
but  little  did  they  know  that  I was  well 
on  my  way  through  the  synagogue,  and 
out  the  farthest  door.  By  the  time  I was 
across  the  street,  someone  saw  me,  and 
called  out.  A moment  later,  I dashed  into 
the  hallway  of  my  aunt's  house,  an 
excellent  refuge  in  times  like  these. 
However,  the  idiots  thought  I just  ran 
into  any  house  at  random  for  safety,  so 
they  decided  to  wait.  They  were  sur- 
prised when  I went  up  the  stairs  and 
went  into  my  aunt's  apartment  for  some 
cake  and  milk.  About  a half  an  hour 
later  they  were  gone,  and  I began  to 
trudge  slowly  up  the  hill.  I could  tell  my 
parents  the  teacher  kept  the  class  after 
school. 

It  goes  without  saying,  the  next  day, 
ALL  the  exits  were  properly  guarded. 
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Compliments  of 


Howard  J.  Richard  C.L.U. 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 


THREE  CENTER  PLAZA 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02110 


332-5366 


332-3996 


Best  Wishes  from  your 
Friends 
at 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


466-3000 

3160 
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ASK  MR.  FOWLER 

Realtors  — Insurors 

HYDE  PARK  SPORTS 

1269  HYDE  PARK  AVENUE 

CLEARY  SQUARE  — HYDE  PARK 

743  CENTRE  STREET 

361-4443 

JA  4-0500 

Hours:  9:00  A.M.  - 9:30  P.M.  — Mon.  - Fri. 

9:00  A.M. -6:00  P.M.  — Sat. 

Finest  Formals 

A.  L.  WELLS,  INC. 

CUMMINS  MEN'S  STORE 

Oldsmobile  Dealer 

4640  Washington  Street,  Roslindale 

2020  CENTRE  STREET 

325-7970 

WEST  ROXBURY  MASSACHUSETTS 

FA  5-6300 

Compliments  of  . . . 

CURRIE-ELSTON 
ANSWERING  SERVICE 

1783  CENTRE  STREET 
WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
323-2700 


The  members  of  the  Latin  School  community  wish  to  extend 
their  deepest  sympathies  to  the  families  of  Messrs.  O'Callahan 
and  Patten  whose  recent  deaths  ended  a long  association  with 
the  school. 
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Compliments  of 
Raytheon  Company 
Lexington , Mass. 
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PURDY 


<2  Jfjttte  /Bsdlsih 


A little  better  skill  in  posing,  a little  better  likeness  and  Boston's 
foremost  imprint  — and  you  have  a much  better  photograph,  much 
more  satisfaction  and  far  wider  approval  of  results.  Then  we  add 
beautiful  covers  and  scrupulous  care  in  details  of  packing  and,  mark 
it -we  deliver  on  time.  No  detail  escapes  our  interested  care. 


80  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Official  Photographer 
for 

Boston  Latin  School 
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